THE POETIC IMAGE
By peeling half-off the associations of purpose, habit and use,
which are normally the chief labels for us upon the objects around
us, he alone can come to accept that they exist. By comparison
with the artist, the non-artist has no relations with things he looks
at at all
This is, of course, deliberately something of a hyperbole. The non-
artist is not a man of no sympathy for objects in the outer world: but
admittedly he must take much more for granted, and see those objects
in the light of a relationship which is more utilitarian; his state of mind
is that of one who loves a person grown familiar, whereas the poet's is
the heightened sensibility of one who is in love.
Such impressionability is, however, only one side of imagination.
If the poetic imagination were purely passive, it would be necessary for
the poet, in order to write a poern, merely to record his sensations. He
could bow to what Wordsworth called the 'storm of association' (for
most of us, though, it is but a light and fitful wind) and let the poem
write itself. But poems do not, more's the pity, write themselves. We
may speak of the poetic imagination as the Holy Ghost brooding over
chaos, but it is still chaos over which it broods, and will remain so un-
less the poet's concentration is intense enough to elicit what is latent
there. Or we may compare it to the dove Noah sent out, returning
with a leaf in its beak: that leaf is only a token of life; there is still the
land to be won, and then the fire to light again, the house to build
again, the old family quarrels to smooth over again. For every new
poem is, as Mr. EKot has said, a new start; and at best it is but
a tolerable substitute for the poem no one is ever great enough to
write.
The poet, then, starts with an impression, a drop of the river of
experience, crystallized perhaps into an image. Or, let us rather say,
that is how the poet is apt to start nowadays; for there have been times,
as we have noticed, when he at any rate seems to have begun with an
abstract idea and set out to put it into verse. The modern method,
in so far as it differs from the classical, is indicated in Goethe's
words,
It wasa*t on the whole my way, as a poet, to stride after the em-
bodiment of something abstract.   I received within myself
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